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The Industrial Review of the year, prepared by the 
Department of Research and Education for use in con- 
nection with Labor Sunday observances, and published 
in the INFORMATION Service of August 2, contained two 
paragraphs under the caption, “Labor and Politics,” 
which were made the basis of a sharp attack by Mr. 
Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, who was understood to be speaking for 
the Executive Council, then in session in Atlantic City. 
We have now been informed by officials of the Federa- 
tion that the Executive Council authorized no such state- 
ment and that Mr. Woll acted entirely on his own re- 
sponsibility. This removes all semblance of controversy 
between the Federal Council of Churches and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
However, since the statements of Mr. Woll were given 
ide currency through the public press, it seems proper 
to call attention to the fact that his criticism was based 
upon a completely erroneous interpretation of the docu- 
ment in question, and that his interview, which was given 
out before he had seen the document itself, quite mis- 
represented the contents. The passage in the Review to 
which Mr. Woll took exception described the achieve- 
ment of the Conference for Progressive Political Action 
which brought together on July 4 representatives of 
certain strong labor organizations, the Socialist Party 
and the regular wing of the Farmer Labor Party to 
support the candidacy of Senator La Follette looking to- 
ward the organizing of a new party following the election. 
The statement recorded, as accurately as we knew how 
to write it, the results of the Cleveland meeting of the 
Conference for Progressive Political Action. Mr. Woll 
found in it an intimation that the American Federation 
of Labor is friendly to the new party movement, whereas 
the only reference to the Federation in the statement 
records its traditional hostility to such movements. He 
also found in the statement a prediction of the domina- 
tion of the American labor movement by the Socialist 
Party, whereas it merely revealed the part the Socialists 
are playing in the movement without venturing any pre- 
diction as to their ability to gain a position of leadership 
in any party that may be formed. The antagonism be- 
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tween the prevailing philosophy of the American trade 
union movement and of the Socialist Party is well known. 

Mr. Woll also found in the passage quoted an unwar- 
ranted effort on the part of the Federal Council of 
Churches to establish leadership over the labor movement, 
whereas the reports of the Department of Research and 
Education, as readers of this Service know, are designed 
to be informative only and have no relation whatever to 
the corporate opinions or policy of the Federal Council 
of Churches. Its purpose is educational—to report and 
interpret events. Mr. Woll’s suggestion that the churches 
should confine themselves to “spiritual” matters (in the 
narrow sense of the term) is surprising, since hitherto 
this contention has come only from sources hostile to a 
long maintained attitude of friendliness, on the part of 
the Federal Council and other religious bodies, to the 
aspirations of labor toward a larger life. 


Mr. Woll went so far as to say that the passage quoted 
was propaganda for the Socialist Party—an assumption 
which is wholly false, and obviously gratuitous. 


It is true that press reports and headlines which lifted 
the passage in question out of its setting and gave it a 
false color, just at the moment when the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was making its decision to endorse the 
La Follette candidacy while at the same time preserving 
its traditional hostility to a labor party movement, set 
the stage in a manner quite unforeseen, for an unfriendly 
reception of any discussion of labor’s relation to politics. 
Nevertheless, Federal Council officials have felt surprise 
and regret that Mr. Woll should have made an attack on 
the Council on the basis of a wholly erroneous interpre- 
tation of an article in our Service, before any study of 
the document had been made and without an attempt to 
discover the facts concerning it. 


The essential point, however, is that the statement is- 
sued by Mr. Woll was made on his own personal re- 
sponsibility. In fairness to the American Federation of 
Labor this fact should be understood. Mr. Gompers has 
himself given assurance that no criticism of the Federal 
Council of Churches was authorized by the Executive 
Council of the Federation——Editor, INFORMATION 
SERVICE. 


“Get Out the Vote” 

A campaign, originally launched by the National 
on registration and election days a much larger per- 
centage of the potential vote of the nation, is assuming 
large proportions and enlisting the activities of a wide 


League of Women Voters for the purpose of getting out 


variety of organizations. The League of Women Voters 
conceived the plan as an educational undertaking the 
object of which was not merely to induce people to vote 
but to interest them in election issues and to induce them 
to inform themselves concerning candidates and _plat- 
forms. The purpose of the campaign, as outlined by the 
League, is declared to be the restoration of majority rule 
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in this country. It appeals to the voter to “stop, look, 
listen” —not to vote on the run without knowing what or 
|,vhy. The program to which the women have addressed 
themselves involves preparation for local and primary 
elections, the enlistment of the press and the church and 
other organizations, the giving of information as to the 
exercise of the franchise, the holding of meetings where 
candidates of all parties are invited to speak, the collec- 
tion and giving out of unpartisan information on candi- 
dates and issues and the organization of forces to bring 
out the vote, precinct by precinct, and street by street. 
The goal for November 4 is a 25 per cent increase over 
the vote cast in the 1920 election. 

In 1920 the possible voters, according to the census, 
were 60,886,520. Of these 8,467,625 were not natural- 
ized or otherwise disqualified. The total vote was only 
26,713,832. In other words the actual vote in 1920 was 
just under 51 per cent of the potential vote. The game, 
as the League handbook describes it, “is to find 25,705,- 
063 and put them on the map.” Figures of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association show that in 1896, 80 per cent 
of the qualified voters cast their ballots; in 1900, 73 per 
cent; in 1908, 66 per cent; in 1912, 62 per cent; while 
in 1920 the vote was under 50 per cent. The shrinkage 
in the vote is regarded by many as a cause for alarm. 
New York State had 2,241,486 absentee voters; Cali- 
fornia had 1,053,671; Georgia, 1,002,426; Illinois, 1,458,- 
721; Massachusetts, 850,239; Michigan, 835,415; Ohio, 
1,207,840; Pennsylvania, 2,479,100; Texas, 1,515,541; 
Virginia, 799,905. 

A number of the state leagues have organized ag- 
gressive campaigns aimed at both informing the voter 
and getting him to the polls. There will be house to 
house canvasses, telephone calls upon delinquents, and 
automobile service in some cases where transportation 
‘is needed. 

The Federal Council’s Commission on the Church and 

Social Service is participating actively in the campaign. 
Ministers are being asked to preach an election sermon 
on the Sunday preceding registration days—which means 
in most states between September 14 and October 12. 
Stress is to be laid upon encouraging newly enfran- 
chised women of the churches to make use of the ballot 
and upon the need of educational work among foreign 
speaking populations. 
_ The danger of a campaign which might result merely 
in getting people to vote through importunity or by sham- 
ing them into the exercise of the franchise without help- 
ing them to an understanding of the issues, has not been 
unrecognized by leaders of the movement. The point has 
been raised that to urge the casting of the ballot as a duty 
in itself and to suggest that there is some merit, from 
the point of view of good citizenship, in the mere act of 
voting may have injurious results. It is argued on the 
other hand that since voting is the most definite and con- 
crete act involved in the practice of citizenship, it is 
easier to organize citizenship education about that act 
than in any other way, and it is anticipated by the League 
of Women Voters that the mere participation in an elec- 
tion will have a tendency to arouse a growing interest in 
the issues involved. 

The Woman Voter’s Bulletin, published by the Con- 
necticut League of Women Voters, carried an article 
in May asking what difference it would have made if 
the large stay-at-home vote had gone to the polls and 
suggesting that the apathy of the non-voter is largely due 
to his feeling that there is nothing very important at 
stake, so far as his life interests are concerned, in a 
political election. The writer insisted that if the people 
Were given something to vote for, they would vote. 
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The campaign is obviously non-partisan. Nothing of 
a partisan character is ever sponsored by the League 
of Women Voters. 

This campaign is a natural development of its policy 
of education for citizenship. The League is doing a 
very extensive piece of work in educating the public in 
practical civics and in giving publicity to the records of 
office holders who are candidates for reelection. Apart 
from their connection with it, however, it is interesting 
to note that on the one hand the American Federation 
of Labor is committed to the movement, and, on the 
other hand, the National Association of Manufacturers is 
equally enthusiastic over it. For the most part the pub- 
licity issued is without prejudice, although the Associ- 
ated Employers of Indianapolis has circulated quotations 
from their local press urging cooperation in the campaign 
in order to insure conservative election results. It is 
pointed out that the stay-at-home vote may be the largest 
factor in determining the coming election. 


Are Farmers Capitalists? 


An Iowa farmer once wrote to an agricultural paper 
that the farmer’s “income as a capitalist very often won’t 
keep him in chewing tobacco,” and that the “thing the 
average farmer is interested in is the wages he gets for 
his work and management of the farm.” An editorial in 
the New Republic for July 30 vigorously proclaims that 
“the farmer belongs with the labor group and is only kept 
from full and frank participation on its side by specious 
psychological factors.” Four reasons are put forward 
for this opinion: (1) Forty per cent of the farmers of 
the United States are tenants and “the tenant farmer is a 
laborer for wages. He may operate under a crop sharing 
contract but his share of the income represents his labor.” 
(2) “The farm owner’s real income comes from labor. 
Research economists have been driven to this new ap- 
praisal of the farmer’s economic status. A ces- 
sation of land speculation would automatically place the 
farmer in the labor column, for it is only by means of 
speculation in land that fortunes have been made in agri- 
culture. Over a long period of years, and deducting in- 
comes from speculative increases in land values, the farm- 
ers’ economic status can be accurately measured only in 
terms of his labor income. If he is still a capitalist he is 
so merely by virtue of the fact that he owns land and 
tools, borrows capital, employs labor and goes through 
certain of the capitalistic motions. He may still wait and 
work but if he only waits, he will, unlike other capital- 
ists, starve.” (3) “The farmer does not control labor. 

In the long run the capitalist maintains his posi- 
tion by commanding labor. The farmer, on the contrary, 
is commanded by need. He employs labor only within 
the restricted area of this need and the rapidly diminish- 
ing returns from labor beyond this point prevent him 
from ever becoming an employer of labor for profit.” 
(4) “The farmer does not control production or price.” 
The wheat farmers have actually increased production 
and acreage when there was a decline in consumption. 
Their advisers now urge them to curtail production or 
diversify. If they were really capitalist-entrepreneurs 
they would not need such advice. 

The writer of this analysis says that the farmer be- 
haves as a capitalist only because he believes he is a 
capitalist—‘‘He votes for protective tariffs which pro- 
tect all other capitalists but himself; he stands in the way 
of the single tax and other land reforms; and, worst of 
all, he allows himself to be maneuvered into a position of 
opposition to the claims of wage earners, thereby consti- 
tuting the largest single barrier to progress in American 
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life. . . . The present confusion in agricultural af- 
fairs needs nothing so much as leaders who can foresee 
ge wastefulness and the tragedy of a rural population 
permanently separated in aims and aspirations from the 
great mass of industrial workers. If the farmer 
has not irretrievably lost his direction in the maze of his- 
toric myths, he may bring his dearly bought gift of inde- 
pendence as a fructifying ally to the new born aims of 
labor. He may also be a creator and discoverer, or he 
may cling to his capitalist myth and beg for crumbs.” 


Another McNary-Haugen Bill 


Mr. O. E. Bradfute, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, recently stated the position of his 
organization in regard to the export of the agricultural 
surplus in an interview with a member of this Depart- 
ment’s staff. He stated emphatically that the Farm 
Bureau had participated with the Grange, Farmers’ Union 
and other organizations in the formation of a National 
Council of Agriculture which will press for a “new 
McNary-Haugen Bill,” because his organization is thor- 
oughly committed to the principles of such legislation. 
The Farm Bureau, he states, favors legislation which will 
give agriculture economic opportunity equal to that of 
urban industry. The farm organizations have tried to 
secure this by means of a protective tariff, but the tariff 
measures have failed to give agriculture any benefits be- 
cause of the surplus of various crops which must be ex- 
ported and the export price tends to keep down the 
domestic prices. (Only the producers of wool, flax and 
sugar have been visibly benefited by the present tariff, ac- 
cording to the Farm Bureau’s Research Department.) 
Therefore a government export corporation is wanted 
which will do what a protective tariff cannot do for agri- 
ulture: control the surplus of crops selling at low prices, 
ll it by “dumping” on foreign shores, and keep domestic 
prices of the products of the farmers at a sufficiently 
high level to give agriculture a fair return. Such an ex- 
port corporation could not be a price-fixing organization 
any more than a protective tariff is a price-fixing in- 
strument. According to Mr. Bradfute, the economists to 
whom the Farm Bureau submitted the McNary-Haugen 
measure were about equally divided for and against the 
bill. To some observers, the significant point in the at- 
titude of these farm organizations is that they appear to 
wish to follow the practices and ethics of conservative 
urban industry (though in conflict with it) and do not 
tally to any program calling for an abolition of all re- 
strictive measures to international trade; and that they 
do not seem seriously to consider the possible disturbing 
ea of the legislation they urge upon international re- 
tions. 


Courses for Labor Inspectors 


Columbia University announces a course in the de- 
partment of economics during the coming year designed 
to give practical training to those who are planning to 
become labor inspectors either in New York State or 
tlsewhere. The announcement states that it “will also 
be valuable to industrial secretaries of various organiza- 
tions and to social workers who wish to become more 
nversant with problems of industry.” The following 
pics are to be included: Organization and functions 
of State Labor Departments; essentials of factory in- 
spection, including fire protection, machine guarding, fac- 
tory sanitation, industrial lighting; regulation of hours 
and other special provisions for the health and welfare 
of women and children; inspection of mercantile estab- 
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lishments ; regulation of home work; industrial hygiene, 
including occupational diseases. 

The course is given in cooperation with the Consumers 
League of New York, whose executive secretary, Lydia 
E. Sayer, is the instructor. It is stated that opportuni- 
ties for trained young men and women in state depart- 
ments of labor are increasing and this course offers a type 
of training for such positions which has hitherto been 
unprovided. 

Registration opens at Columbia on September 17. The 
class will meet on Mondays from 2:10-3:25 P.M. 
throughout the year. The fee is $16.00 for each semester, 
in addition to the University fee of $6.00. . - 


The Extent of Cooperative Marketing 


Certain recent statistics of the Agricultural Division 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture give an idea 
of the extent of farmers’ cooperative marketing. The 
Department has record of about ten thousand local 
farmers’ business organizations. Of these about a 
thousand do purchasing only. Out of the nine thou- 
sand doing selling, questionnaires by this Department 


‘indicate that about four-fifths have the one-man, 


one-vote feature and return surplus to members by 
“patronage,” or by the amount of business done. 
Figures of the Department indicate that about fifteen 
hundred of these locals are in twenty-five federations 
which engage in grading, processing, advertising and 
selling of the product. The average membership of 
these locals is estimated by Department of Agriculture 
officers to be about forty. About one hundred large 
regional associations have approximately nine hundred 
thousand members. These are mainly associations of 
farmers handling fruit, wheat, wool, cotton and tobacco. 
There are about a half million tobacco growers in 
seven associations, the largest of which, among the 
Burley Growers, has over 100,000 members. Thirteen 
states have cotton growers associations with a total 
of about two and a quarter million members. In 
Minnesota the Cooperative Creameries Association is 
a selling organization for 475 local creameries. The 
New York Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion has 70,000 members and does a business of $70,- 
000,000 annually. The greatest growth of farmers’ 
marketing cooperatives, says the director of informa- 
tion of the American Cotton Growers Exchange (a 
federation of twelve state cotton associations), has 
been since 1920. 

The main economic benefits of efficient cooperative 
marketing associations are stated by Dr. Theodore 
Macklin, professor of agricultural marketing at 
Wisconsin, after a study of several years for the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation to be as follows: Co- 
operation gives farmers the net profits of marketing, 
but this amounts in the cheese industry to only one 
cent for each dollar’s worth of produce sold. It re- 
duces the cost of marketing, so far as this may be 
done; this saving of marketing costs results to farm- 
ers in about four times as much financial gain as 
taking over the middleman’s net profit. It improves 
old and creates new marketing service for members. 
These are termed tangible or financial benefits. There 
are also intangible or non-financial gains. Cooper- 
ation readjusts standards of production; gives farmers 
confidence in the marketing system, convincing them 
that their products are marketed as well as they can 
be; stimulates the development of leadership; and 
gives farmers experience in commerce. 
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Council of Cooperative Marketing 


During 1924 there began to function the National Coun- 
». of Farmers’ Cooperative Marketing Associations, with 
eadquarters in Chicago. This agency is supported by 
dues from twenty-eight large cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations with a combined membership of over half a mil- 
lion. The functions of the staff of the Council are to 
strengthen existing organizations by furnishing expert 
advice in departmental work, speakers for meetings and 
field service which will maintain the morale of the mem- 
bers; to encourage further organizations of farmers in 
unorganized production areas; to furnish legislative as- 
sistance, e. g. in securing passage of state laws sanction- 
ing cooperative marketing and validating membership con- 
tracts; to conduct educational work among the public and 
to defend the cooperative movement against attacks by 
competing interests. The council is the outgrowth of a 
year of preliminary work by the leaders of several large 
associations and means an evident strengthening of farm- 
ers’ cooperative marketing associations as elements in the 
distribution system. 


The Fight Against Cooperatives 


During the whirlwind campaign to organize the 
Indiana wheat growers and sign up for a cooperative 
pool forty per cent of the wheat produced in the state, 
there appeared from unknown sources a very effective 
opposition. The promoters of the plan were rep- 
resentatives of the “Lowden” or National Advisory 
Committee to organize wheat growers and the National 
Council of Cooperative Marketing Associations and 
were endeavoring to organize the highly centralized 
or regional type of farmers marketing organization. 
Of a sudden there appeared simultaneously in various 


rmers for the purpose of defeating the cooperative 
ovement. These men alleged that they were farmers 
who had been members of similar organizations in 
various states, that they were now bankrupt or had 
had unsatisfactory experiences in cooperative market- 
ing and that they were urging the farmers of Indiana 


i of the state men who organized meetings of 


to avoid these disastrous experiences. The apostles 
of opposition succeeded in slowing down the organ- 
ization campaign considerably, with the result that 
the organization committee did not realize its objec- 
tives in the required time. The 7,000 farmers who had 
signed contracts voted by an overwhelming majority, 
however, to continue the organization, with the result 
that the newly organized association has begun to 
market 1924 wheat. It is charged by the cooperative 
leaders that the agitators were sent among farmers 
by grain and produce interests. 


The Gasoline Tax 


An examination of propaganda in favor of a sales 
tax on gasoline reveals a widespread social movement 
in favor of such legislation. Three fourths of the 
States already have taxes of from one to four cents 
per gallon of gasoline, the proceeds being used for 
tad improvement, according to the Good Roads 
Association of Wisconsin. Farmers are cooperating 
with business men in the propaganda work in 

rious states, though the farm bloc in Congress stood 

amant against a sales tax for the production of 
tational revenue. The popularity of the automobile 
appears to be a big factor in making the gasoline tax 
comparatively “painless” and popular. 
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“Necessities” of Commission Men 


Recently a fruit commission man in a New Jersey 
city told a member of the staff of this Department 
that his and other houses had dumped two hundred 
carloads of watermelons into the “Jersey meadows” 
during July for the purpose of making a profit on the 
supply sold. He emphasized that this destruction of 
fruit was a necessity in the business. On being in- 
formed that melons were selling for 60 to 75 cents 
apiece in some Eastern Pennsylvania towns instead 
of 35 to 50 cents as during 1923, he stated that the 
important concern of the commission man must be 
to make a profit, and that the ethics of the business 
sanctioned the destruction of large quantities of fruit 
if this assured profits. 


Civil Liberties in Coal Fields 


A pamphlet devoted to this subject prepared by 
Winthrop Lane has appeared in the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy Series. It is concise and readable and a 
useful source for facts that are for the most part not 
seriously denied. It is based in part upon the results 
of a study in which several prominent churchmen figured 
and in part upon the reports of the U. S. Coal Commis- 
sion. The publication of the pamphlet emphasizes the 
fact that a mass of important material contained in the 
Coal Commission’s reports has remained comparatively 
unknown because those reports have not been made 
generally accessible. The pamphlet may be obtained from 
the office of the League, 70 Fifth Avenue. (15 cents.) 


Rival Leadership in Agriculture 


As is the case in the labor movement, the farmers 
organizations which are attracting so much attention 
are divided against themselves. Mr. Clifford W. 
Gregory, editor of The Prairie Farmer, an influential 
mid-western paper, said recently that “the chief 
hindrance to economic improvement among farmers 
is rival leadership.” Mr. George A. Fox, Secretary 
of the Illinois Farm Bureaus, reviewing efforts in co- 
operative farm marketing in his last annual report, 
says: “The greatest obstacle to overcome at this time 
is the strife over leadership.” Dr. Theodore Macklin, 
professor of agricultural marketing at Wisconsin, 
points out in a recent paper that Wisconsin farmers 
have now at least four “styles” of cooperative market- 
ing associations, that these have been largely deter- 
mined by “waves of promotion” and that groups of 
farmers should be given more opportunity to study 
and choose their style of organization instead of being 
driven into cooperation by the zealous promoter who 
claims to have the way. 


NOTE: A Methodist layman has criticized the ref- 
erence in the INFORMATION Service of June 21 to the 
address of Glenn Frank, editor of the Century maga- 
zine, on the church and war, as having been given “before 
the Methodist General Conference.” He points out that 
the address was not given before a business session. 
As such it was not printed in the record and the cor- 
respondent thinks it inaccurate to state that the 
address was made before the General Conference. 
It was, however, a part of the official program of the 
General Conference, being given at the anniversary 
of the Board of Education. 
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